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THE ALDINE. 



WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILDHYG. 

No single enterprise, in the whole world, has grown 
so rapidly within a few years, as the telegraph inter- 
est of America, of which the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company is the principal exponent ; and per- 
haps it is quite cor- 
rect that the Company 
should be the builder 
and owner of one of the 
most remarkable struc- 
tures on the continent, 
if not in the world. 
Certainly the new erec- 
tion of the Company, 
now rapidly pressing 
to completion, situated 
on the northwest cor- 
ner of Broadway and 
Dey Street, may claim 
to take rank with the 
most notable things of 
its class, in size, com- 
modiousness, and not 
less so in oddity. In 
height it is especially 
pre-eminent, being, to- 
day, the highest in 
America, the body of 
the building alone con- 
sidered, and matched 
only in that regard by 
two or three of the 
high-shouldered cathe- 
drals of the Old World. 
There is really some- 
thing almost oppres- 
sive in the effect pro- 
duced by its height, 
forcibly reminding the 
traveler of Strasbourg 
Cathedral as seen at the 
distance of many miles, 
lifting its spire into the 
upper air and even its 
very body above the 
tops of the ordinary 
steeples. There will 
eventually, however, be 
nothing incongruous in 
the altitude of the Wes- 
tern Union building, 
owing to the fact that 
so many other build- 
ings in the neighbor- 
hood are creeping up 
to a height that would 
not many years ago 
have been considered 
monstrous. That the 
Telegraph Building is 
to be, architecturally 
and practically, an im- 
mense success, there 
can be no question, its 
great height making the 
amount of disposable 
space within, simply 
enormous ; and its lo- 
cation, so near the Post 
Office and the great 
business centres, ren- 
dering its availability 
quite as marked as its 
size. 

Of the order, or or- 
ders, of architecture, 
employed in this build- 
ing, even the most in- 
structed in the science 
would find it necessary 
to speak very guarded- 
ly. So far as there can 
be said to be a predomi- 
nance, it must be toward the Italian-Gothic ; though 
the Mansarding and railing of the roof are so dis- 
tinctively French and Flemish as to dispute the for- 
mer distinction. The Italian aspect is materially in- 
creased by the cross-striping of gray granite and red 
brick, so common in the more prominent old build- 
ings of Northern Italy. It is much more easy to 
deal with the dimensions, and thus to convey some 
idea of its immense extent and capacity of accommo- 



dation. It has a front of 75 feet on Broadway, and a 
side front of 150 feet on Dey Street, the shape being 
so far markedly convenient as well as graceful. In 
height, it reaches technically ten stories, thus for the 
first time in the New World rivaling the ten-storied 
old houses of the Castle Hill at Edinburgh, while far 
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MUSIC. 



ON MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 

Where the pins go to, and what becomes of all the little boys 
after a fire, are problems which probably will never be satisfac- 
torily solved. Not less difficult of solution is the grave question : 

What is the fate of the myri- 
ads of prodigies who startle 
families, frequently whole 
neighborhoods, and some- 
times the general public, be- 
tween the ages of five and 
twelve, and then disappear? 
We have great respect for 
genius; we wish there were 
more of it, and that it were 
more generally diffused. It 
is a good thing to have, pro- 
vided it has behind it energy 
and well-directed industry. 
Genius without industry is not 
desirable. We have seen 
whole families afflicted with 
this latter kind, and their most 
brilliant pyrotechnic displays 
only ended in a useless and 
sooty stick. 

We hear a great deal said 
about genius in music. Some- 
times genius is confounded 
with simple taste, and again 
a quick ear and retentive 
memory are mistaken for the 
genuine article. The posses- 
sor of any or all these qual- 
ities is often the victim of his 
friends, who spoil him by the 
assurance that he really is a 
genius — that is, one who, ac- 
cording to common accept- 
ance, is a creature that ac- 
complishes wonders without 
serious effort, and sets at vari- 
ance the ordinary laws of 
cause and effect. This is a 
mischievous error, into which 
we hope the rising generation 
of musicians will not fall. " In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread " is the law of every 
great achievement; and in 
music, as in all other profes- 
sions, no lasting fame has ever 
been attained without the most 
persistent, unremitting and 
severe application. We think 
of the old masters as men of 
supreme genius, basking in 
the sunlight of popular appre- 
ciation, with abundant means 
and ample leisure to enjoy 
them. If we have read brief 
sketches of their lives, we re- 
member only their brilliant 
triumphs, the public perform- 
ances when laurel crowns were 
presented to them on velvet 
cushions, and the theatre or 
concert-hall rang with the 
plaudits of the enthusiastic 
multitude. We know little 
and care less of the struggles 
by which they attained this 
public recognition. Perhaps 
some little account of the early 
education and life-experiences 
of the old-time prodigies may 
give timely hints to the young 
musicians of the present day. 
If they have the true genius 
we have described, it will not 
check their ardor, but rather 
encourage therh to closer ap- 
plication and greater industry. 
Handel unquestionably be- 
longs to the race of musical 
prodigies. Had he been born 
in the second half of this nine- 
teenth century, his parents 
would have exhibited him as 
an infant phenomenon, and 
coined a fortune, at the ex- 
pense of his future health and 
fame. As he happened to 
first see the light in 1685, in a 
period when music was re- 
garded as an occupation with- 
out dignity, with no higher 
object than to afford enter- 



exceeding them in the number of feet of altitude. 1 tainment and pleasure, his precocity was subdued rather than 



From the street to the top of the building proper the 
height is 174 feet; to the top of the clock-tower on 
Broadway 226 feet ; while the vane on the flagstaff 
rises 63 feet still above the tower, giving a total 
height of 289 feet, far above the top of the spire of 
St. Paul's, and considerably exceeding even that of 
Trinity. New York, proud of all her new buildings, 
warmly welcomes that of the W. U. T. Co. 



encouraged. His father was a physician, and meant that George 
Frederic should study physic rather than music, and the use of 
tonics in preference to the quality of tones. Little George was 
rigidly excluded from allmusic, but at seven years of age he man- 
aged to secure a dumb spinet, whose strings were banded with 
strips of cloth. This he had carried secretly to the garret, and 
there, out of sight and hearing of his father, he taught himself to 
play. Here is genius striving with difficulties. Happily, about 
this time, the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels discovered the boy's 



